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American reporters disguised as waiters sneaking into
gatherings of monarchs, or at any rate of ministers, and so
managing to supply their papers with piquant, confidential
information. This was said to have happened during Kiel
week.
Biilow took his card-playing only in homoeopathic doses,
and for the rest never had an idle moment. I say this
deliberately, aware that it contradicts many rumours current
about him. After his downfall every kind of unfounded
accusation was levelled against him. It was said that he had
never worked seriously, and this was widely believed. I
had plenty of opportunity to watch the State Secretary during
those summers on the Semmering, and the Imperial Chan-
cellor during two summers in Norderney. There is not a
word of truth in this grave charge. It was a frequent
occurrence for him to be late for meals or to disappear almost
before they were over. It is true that whenever I went into
his study with him I noticed that his writing-desk was bare.
He did not spend time over trifles, for he knew the value of
the old Roman motto : minima non citrat praetor. He would
glance quickly through what required his personal attention,
and leave the rest to his subordinates. These he kept very
busy, reserving for himself only the most important and
interesting work, particularly that which lay on the border-
line between statesmanship and authorship. And I say this
without being able to defend him in the sinister affair of the
Daily Telegraph interview.
He was a bom journalist. In his young days in Paris, so
he told us at Baden-Baden, Blowits, the Paris correspondent
of The Times, had tried to win him over to journalism, his
experienced eye having detected that this was Bulow's
vocation. Biilow, however, quickly realised how much more
ordered and attractive the life of a diplomat could be than
that of a journalist; and a decisive consideration for him
was the fact that his father and great-uncle were in a position
to give him a start in a career, in which they had already won
their spurs. Nor was he prepared to sacrifice social inter-
course, and Blowitz had pointed out to him that this a
journalist must be ready to do. For in those days journalism
did not enjoy the same standing as it does to-day, when
those who wish to get on pay court to the newspaper men to